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SIDNEY W. MINTZ ARGUES THAT “Sugar—or rather the great commodity market 
which arose demanding it—has been one of the massive demographic forces in 
world history.”! Hawaii provides a good example. Haunani-Kay Trask, a native 
Hawaiian activist and scholar, suggests that the growing use of Asian contract 
labour in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, to counter the demographic col- 
lapse of the indigenous population, as shown in Figure 1, contributed to the op- 
pression of her people.? This paper explores the impact of sugar cane cultivation on 
the economy and society of Hawaii with a particular focus on the impact on the na- 
tive Hawaiian population. 

The Hawaiian Islands were rediscovered by Captain James Cook in 1778. At 
that time there was a thriving subsistence economy supporting at least 200,000 peo- 
ple. (One estimate suggests the population may have been around 795,000.) Contact 
with the outside world exposed the native Hawaiians to various diseases to which 
they had no immunity and the result was a catastrophic population decline,} as can 
be seen in Figure 1. The Islands were quickly integrated into the international 
economy. There was a boom in the export of sandalwood between 1790 and 1820.4 
After the sandalwood forests were exhausted the Islands became an important 
provider of provisions for the whaling industry from the 1820s until the 1860s. 
However, from the mid-1850s the American whaling industry began a secular de- 
cline as a result of over-exploitation of whale stocks.> As a result, from the 1860s 
sugar cane began to replace the whaling trade as the main form of economic activ- 
ity in Hawaii.6 


l S.N. MINTZ, Sweetness and Power..., p.71. 

2 H.-K, TRASK, “Settlers of Color and ‘Immigrant’ Hegemony.. .”. , 

3 S.J. La CROIX and J. ROUMASSET, “The Evolution of Private Property in Nineteenth-Century Hawaii”, p.834-5; 
D.E. STANNARD, Before the Horror..., p.56. 

4 V, MacCauUGHEY, “The Economic Woods of Hawaii”, p.705. 

5 T. MORGAN, Hawaii: A Century of Economic Change..., p.51, 154-8. 

6 R.S. KUYKENDALL, The Hawaiian Kingdom..., p.136-7. 
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Figure 1. Native Hawaiian Population, 1800-1900 
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Land reform was a necessary condition for the success of sugar cane cultivation in 
Hawaii. The devastation caused by European diseases in Hawaii undermined the 
Hawaiian chiefs’ faith in traditional beliefs and thus made them receptive to the 
teaching of American missionaries who began to arrive in Hawaii in 1820.7 The 
missionaries and their trader kinsmen persuaded the rulers of Hawaii to embark 
upon a process of Westernisation which culminated in the Land Act of 1844 (pop- 
ularly known as the “Great Mahele”). Before the Great Mahele private land owner- 
ship was not permitted. The Great Mahele privatised a substantial proportion of 
the public domain mainly at the expense of the Hawaiian commoners. As a result 
large amounts of so-called “surplus land” became available for direct purchase or 
lease.8 However, Robert H. Stauffer argues that it was actually a law passed in 1874 
rather than the Great Mahele that led to the loss of land on a large scale by native 
Hawaiian commoners. This law took mortgage transactions out of the courts and 
into private hands. Between 1846 and 1893, 90% of all the land in the Islands passed 
into the control or ownership of non-native Hawaiians, in particular sugar planters. 
Where sugar planters were unable to purchase land because it was owned by the 
government or the crown, they were usually able to lease it on a long-term basis.? 
Sugar cane was probably introduced to the Islands by the native Hawaiians. 
The first venture in sugar cultivation of commercial importance was the establish- 
ment of a plantation by Ladd, Hooper and Brinsdale, all from New England, at 
Koloa, Kauai, in 1835. The local chiefs showed much foresight by refusing to co- 
operate with the planters, and after the planters had invested a total of $80,000, 
they helped to force the plantation into bankruptcy in 1845. The plantation con- 


7 H.W. BRADLEY, The American Frontier in Hawaii..., p.121-213. 
8 J.J. CHINEN, The Great Mahele..., p-1-31; L. KAME’ELEIHIWA, Native land and foreign desires, p.201-318. 
9 R.H. STAUFFER, Kahana: How the land was lost, p.1-8. 
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tinued operating under new ownership. In 1850, the Master and Servants Act was 
enacted and allowed the employment of indentured labour. By the mid-1850s na- 
tive Hawaiian labour had become scarce and the planters decided to recruit in- 
dentured workers from China. The Chinese were normally contracted for five 
years as opposed to the native Hawaiians who were normally contracted for one 
year. So by 1857 the Koloa plantation employed 20 Chinese field labourers along- 
side 100 native Hawaiians. In 1857 there were in total four American owned sug- 
ar plantations and one or two Chinese plantations. A writer noted in De Bow’s 
Review that the industry suffered from a lack of capital because the returns were 
greater in mercantile trade. The Hawaiian cost of production was also higher than 
of its competitor, the Philippines.!° 

The missionaries encouraged the cultivation of sugar cane by the natives in or- 
der to support their missions. Many sugar mills were set up to process sugar cane. 
As was the case in many other parts of the Pacific in this period, the small scale or- 
ganisation of the industry did not prove to be very profitable, and was unable to 
cope with the burden of labour scarcity, drought and low prices. There are no data 
for output before 1891, but Figure 2 shows that exports of sugar cane remained in- 
significant until the late 1850s. The Great Mahele of 1848 enabled the few success- 
ful plantations to adopt a large scale of organisation. Nonetheless by 1857, the low 
point of the industry, only five plantations remained.!! 

After 1857 the industry experienced a dramatic recovery in its fortunes as can be 
seen in Figure 2. Technological progress in the cultivation and manufacture of raw 
sugar resulted in the establishment of 17 new plantations between 1857 and 1861, 
and a considerable rise in output. Steam began to be adopted as the motive power 
for the sugar mills, and in 1861 the first vacuum pans were introduced.!? The same 
trend towards plantation agriculture and concentration of ownership and control 
can also be observed in the sugar industries of Queensland and Fiji.!3 The stimulus 
provided by the high prices for cane sugar in the northern United States during the 
American Civil War, which had been cut off from its traditional supply of 
Louisiana cane sugar, caused production to increase rapidly. Prices rose from 4¢ per 
pound in 1861 to 25¢ a pound in 1864. The upward trend in production during the 
Civil War period continued after the war as prices fell back to below 10¢ by 1873.14 

The success of the sugar industry led to the rise of capitalist institutions which 
were to dominate the Hawaiian economy. The sugar planters found it convenient 
to delegate the commercial aspects of their enterprises to the trading houses of Hon- 
olulu. These were predominantly American and European. Some of the American 


10 A.C. ALEXANDER, Koloa Plantation, p.1-41; Dr. Woon, “Our Island Neighbors”, p.294-6; C.C. BENNETT, Life 
on the Sandwich Islands, p.20-3; C. NORDHOFF, “Hawaii Nei—II”, p.554-5. 

LI J, SULLIVAN, A History of C. Brewer and Company Limited..., p.6-7. 

12 Planters’ Monthly, 27 (1908), p.496; H.P. BALDWIN, “The Sugar Industry in Hawaii”, p.665. 

13 K, SAUNDERS, Workers in Bondage..., p.149; M. MOYNAGH, Brown or White?..., p.27-34, 64-8. 

14 T, MORGAN, Hawaii: A Century of Economic Change..., p.180-1; W.H. TAYLOR, “The Hawaiian Sugar Indus- 
try”, p.10. 
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traders were members of the missionary families and others were transoceanic 
traders who had come to the Islands from New England to participate in the san- 
dalwood and later the whaling trade. The Europeans were mostly British and Ger- 
man traders involved in their nations’ trade with the Pacific. The Honolulu traders 
were happy to assist the sugar industry, because they were looking for a new role 
with the decline in the fortunes of the whaling trade. The “Big Five” agents, which 
were to dominate the economy of Hawaii from the late nineteenth century to the 
mid-twentieth century, arose out of these small mercantile concerns. These trading 
houses became agents for the plantations in obtaining tools and supplies, floating 
loans, and selling sugar. The agents also made considerable investments in the plan- 
tations, for which they provided services. Over time they were able to increase the 
size of their investments, until they eventually obtained majority control. Indeed it 
could be argued that the agents’ ability to raise capital was their most valuable role. 
The agents reinvested their profits in Hawaii, so that by the early 1890s they con- 
trolled virtually every major sector of the Islands’ economy. 

The adoption of large scale organisation by the Hawaiian sugar industry, in the 
form of the plantation system, improved the industry’s efficiency in three ways: 
first, the obtaining of an adequate supply of labour; second, the overcoming of tech- 
nological and biological obstacles to production; and third, effective fertilisation 
and irrigation. The sugar industry initially engaged in a high degree of cooperation 
after the adoption of the plantation system. Its financial support for the Royal 
Hawaiian Agricultural Society, which was active between 1850 and 1860, ensured 
the successful advancement of these three objectives.!5 


Figure 2. Sugar Cane Exports in Pounds, 1837-76 
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Between 1856 and 1865, the sugar cane exports from Hawaii rose from 554,805 
pounds to 15,318,097 pounds, as can be seen in Figure 2. During the Civil War pe- 
riod sugar became a million dollar industry. However, in the post-bellum period 
Hawaii faced fierce competition with other foreign producers in its principal export 
market, the United States. Hawaiian sugar was undercut in the American market 
by low-grade sugar from China, the Philippines and other Far Eastern countries. 
The resulting decline in prices led to a serious decline in the profitability of the in- 
dustry in the latter half of 1866, and most of 1867. The remedies suggested by the 
industry for the situation were: first, a reciprocity treaty with the United States, or 
annexation to that country; and second, a working agreement with the sugar refin- 
ers of San Francisco.'¢ 

The Government of Hawaii decided that a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States would be the most convenient solution to the problems of the sugar industry. 
In 1867, a draft treaty was put before the U.S. Congress. It was rejected because of 
strong opposition from some sections of the American business community. In 
1872, the sugar industry once again experienced severe problems similar to those in 
1866-67. The planters argued that the industry provided a poor living and cited the 
fact that almost every plantation had at some time in its history experienced bank- 
ruptcy and that in 1873 only three of Hawaii’s 34 sugar plantations were still in the 
possession of their founders. Charles Nordhoff argued that these failures were on- 
ly partly the result of bad management. Other factors were also significant. The lee- 
side of the islands received virtually no rainfall and there were no good ports apart 
from Honolulu.!” Hence the reciprocity question was revived, and in 1873, a propo- 
sition was made that if Hawaii leased Pearl Harbour to the United States, the 
Americans might become more favourable towards signing a reciprocity treaty. 

The Reciprocity Treaty was opposed by most native Hawaiians with the support 
of the British. This lead to the fear in the United States that Britain had designs on 
Hawaii and so the Reciprocity Treaty was ratified by the U.S. Congress in 1876 
without the proposed lease of Pearl Harbour.'8 Senator Justin S. Morrill of Ver- 
mont, who opposed the treaty, correctly predicted 


... that a closer commercial contact and a free reciprocal intercourse will soon extinguish 
throne and dynasty, as well as the last fleeting breath of their national existence. Once the 
natives of this waif in the ocean would have cooked and eaten us up in a different way, but 
this is a reversal of the feast to which we are invited, and now our power of digestion is to 
be tested.!9 


16M. TATE, Hawaii: Reciprocity or Annexation, p.39-42. 

17 Tbid., p.19-107; C. NORDHOFF, “Hawaii Nei—II”, p.550-52. 
18 M. TATE, Hawaii: Reciprocity... p.108-34. 

19 U.S. SENATE, “Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty”..., pA. 
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Figure 3. Exports of Hawaiian Sugar and Molasses, 1875-1900 
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Source: Schmitt (1977) 


The Reciprocity Treaty, which removed the duty on Hawaiian produced raw sug- 
ar cane, resulted in an enormous expansion of sugar exports by both value and vol- 
ume, as can be seen in Figures 3 and 4, and the Hawaiian sugar industry was 
transformed from a million dollar enterprise into a multi-million dollar enterprise. 
The number of plantations rose from some 30 just before the treaty to 46 by the end 
of 1877 and 57 in 1882. A German-born Californian businessman, Claus Spreckels, 
invested millions of dollars in the Hawaiian sugar industry.2° Spreckels benefited 
from the grant of crown land free of charge on Maui from the Hawaiian govern- 
ment in controversial circumstances. A leading native Hawaiian nationalist mem- 
ber of the Kingdom’s legislature, George Washington Pilipo, declared that this was 
a “step toward destroying the independence” of Hawaii.2! Indeed the Brooklyn Dai- 
ly Eagle reported in 1884 that King Kalakaua had been Spreckels’ “puppet” for sev- 
eral years.?2 

A consistently favourable balance of trade in Hawaii facilitated the accumulation 
of capital by the sugar industry. In addition the large sums of money needed to fi- 
nance the expansion of the industry, and the construction of enormous ditches to ir- 
rigate the sub-marginal lands taken into cultivation in this period, were raised 
mainly in the United States. The greater proportion was in the form of loans to the 
plantation companies and the sugar agencies. Large sums of money were also in- 
vested in improved agricultural implements. Steam ploughs were first introduced 
at the beginning of the 1880s and subsequently various kinds and makes of cultiva- 


20 Planters’ Monthly, 27 (1908), p.496, 502-4; C.G. TILTON, The History of Banking in Hawaii, p.98-113; H.P. BALD- 
WIN, “The Sugar Industry...”, p.666; J. ADLER, Claus Spreckels..., p.99. 

21 J, ADLER, “The Maui Land Deal...”, p.158. King Kalakaua became so incensed by Pilipo’s critique of his gov- 
ernment’s dealings with Spreckels that he personally intervened in the 1886 general election campaign to ensure 
that Pilipo was not reelected. Pilipo died the following year. W.D. ALEXANDER, History of the Later Years..., p.13; 
Hawaiian Gazette, 29 March 1887, p.l; Hawaiian Gazette, 5 April 1887, p.5. 

22 Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 24 February 1884, p.4. 
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tors and horse ploughs came into use. Steam railways were also constructed. From 
1879 fertilisers began to be used and were to make an important contribution to in- 
creases in sugar cane yields. Excluding land the value of physical capital in the 
sugar industry, in 1910-14 dollars, rose from $1.4 million in 1870 to $4.5 million in 
1880, to $14.7 million in 1890 and $40.2 million in 1900. The total area of land in 
sugar increased from 10,260 acres in 1870 to 128,000 in 1900, and output per acre 
rose from 2.0 tons to 4.7 tons during the same period.”4 


Figure 4. Sugar Cane Exports in Pounds, 1877-91 
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The development of the water resources of Hawaii to further the development of 
the sugar industry was absolutely essential because sugar cane is a water hungry 
crop. One hundred acres of sugar cane can require as much one million gallons of 
water a day. Jon Kamakawio’ole Osorio has recently observed that the construc- 
tion of the Hawaiian Commercial Ditch which diverted water on the Island of 
Maui for the development of a new sugar plantation in the late 1870s by Claus 
Spreckels was at the expense of native Hawaiian small farmers. However, he also 
observes: 


The fact is that we do not know if the diversion of water in the H_na and 
Makawao Districts led to widespread migration of Hawaiians from their homes, 
or if the removal of water may not have significantly depopulated areas above and 


beyond what the succession of lethal diseases had already done.. ..26 


23 Planters Monthly, 27 (1908), p.496, 502-4; C.G. TILTON, The History of Banking in Hawaii, p.98-113; H.P. BALD- 
WIN, “The Sugar Industry...”, p.666. 

24 J A. MOLLETT, Capital in Hawaiian Sugar..., p.21, 29. 

235C, WILCOX, Sugar Water ..., p.l-2. 

26 J K. OSORIO, Dismembering Lahui..., p.185. 
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This was an issue at the time. In 1881, the Princess Regent, Liliuokalani, sent a let- 
ter to the Minister of the Interior about the granting to Spreckels of water rights on 
Crown Lands for his ditch because she was concerned that the reservoir feeding it 
would cut off the water supply to the Keanae Peninsula and Wailuanui Valley. Na- 
tive Hawaiians on the Keanae peninsula are known to have opposed the disposal of 
the water rights because native Hawaiians elsewhere had already been adversely af- 
fected by Spreckels’ ditch. Although the native Hawaiians appear to have retained 
their access to water in the Keanae-Wailuanui area, they still experienced depopu- 
lation because a lack of land tenure.’ 

William W. Goodale later observed that the boost to the sugar industry resulting 
from the Reciprocity Treaty resulted in significant population movement: 


During this period began the abandonment of the remoter villages of the group 
and the people flocked to the larger towns and to places where more money could 
be earned for the gratification of expensive tastes. People left their old homes also, 
because of the encroachment of the sugar and rice plantations upon the lands in the 
watered valleys. This in itself need not have been injurious to the native people, but 
in many cases the sale or leasing of their lands to foreigners resulted in their hav- 
ing large sums of money which they spent recklessly. After leaving their old homes 
they did not, or could not, buy new ones.?8 


The Reciprocity Treaty had a devastating impact on native Hawaiian agriculture. 
An archaeological investigation of the Waianae district of the Island of Oahu twen- 
ty-five years ago has suggested that it was a watershed in Hawaiian economic his- 
tory. Roger C. Green reported that 


Between 1878 and 1884 the economy and community of Wai’anae underwent a 
major change, in which the former Hawaiian landscape virtually disappeared. The 
reason was the production of sugar. The results were the conversion beginning in 
1878 of coastal and central valley garden [kalo] plots and irrigation systems to large 
fields of sugar cane....?? 


The dispossession of the ancestral lands of the native Hawaiians was accompanied 
by further demographic decline. It is unlikely that the primary cause of this decline 
was the loss of their lands, although it may have been a contributory factor. The 
Maori of New Zealand experienced a similar demographic decline in the late nine- 
teenth century.30 However, it is possible, as Beatrice Webb recorded during her vis- 
it to the Islands in 1898, that at least part of this demographic decline may have been 
due to “the fatalism which [had] taken possession of the race—a conviction that they 


27 “Report on Culture, Needs and Concerns...”, p.368-70; “Native Hawaiian Committee to Hon...”, p.669. 
28 W.W. GOODALE, “The Hawaiian As An Unskilled Laborer”, p.434-5. 

29 R.C. GREEN, Mahaka Before 1880 AD, p.12. 

30 D.I. POOL, The Maori Population., p.208. 
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were doomed.”3! Some observers have also suggested that the population decline of 
the Maori during the same period was also because they had lost hope.3? William 
H. McNeill has also argued that wholesale demoralisation and simple surrender of 
will to live certainly played a large part in the destruction of Amerindian commu- 
nities. However, as in the case of Hawaii, the main destructive role was certainly 
played by epidemic disease.33 Another contemporary observer, the Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop, the son of one of the American missionaries who came to Hawaii in the 
1820s, suggested in 1888 that sexual promiscuity, alcoholism, mistreatment of the 
Hawaiian commoners during the sandalwood trade, and the survival of tradition- 
al religious practices were also to blame. 

This native Hawaiians’ conviction that they were doomed would have been ac- 
centuated by the fact that the sugar planters recruited thousands of contract labour- 
ers from the Far East to work on their sugar plantations after the passage of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. They chose to recruit workers from other Pacific Islands, Nor- 
way, Portugal and Japan because an earlier experience with Chinese workers had 
found the latter, freed from the harsh laws of their own country, to be “insubordi- 
nate and reckless.”3> For example, Spreckels was a bitter opponent of the importa- 
tion of Chinese labour. However, Hawaii proved to be an unattractive place for 
European emigrants. In June 1881 San Francisco Chronicle published the account of 
C. Chlausen who had been among a group of Scandinavian contract labourers who 
had left the Norwegian port of Drammen in October 1880 bound for the Hawai- 
ian Islands. He alleged that many of them found that they had been deceived and 
that they found they had been reduced to a position that was akin to that of a “white 
serf.”37 There is no doubt that most of the sugar plantations subjected their work- 
ers to a coercive form of paternalism which Ronald Takaki has described in his 
study of sugar plantation labour in Hawaii38 At the time Chlausen argued that the 
plantations owned by Claus Spreckels were the exception. Spreckels’ son John told 
the Chronicle that 


... it is on the plantations other than those owned by Spreckels that the most cruel- 
ty is practiced on the serfs. There on the island [of Maui], in all, eleven plantations, 
some of whom are the descendents of missionaries, and it is from them that the 


3] British Library of Political and Economic Science, Passfield Papers, Diary of Beatrice Webb [Mss.], Vol.19, Hon- 
olulu, 20 July 1898, p.1756. 

32 D.I. PooL, The Maori Population..., p.26-7. 

33 W.H. MCNEILL, Plagues and Peoples, p.215. 

34 S.E. Bistior, Why Are The Hawaiians Dying Out?... 

35 F, Por, “The Hawaiian Islands...”, p.349. 

36 Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 24 February 1884, p.4. 

37 San Francisco Chronicle, 29 June 1881, p.3. Further testimonies by labourers regarding sugar plantations that 
failed to honour labour contracts were published by the Chronicle including one by a Norwegian who had been 
employed on a plantation owned by a man called Baldwin, probably Henry Perrine Baldwin, who was the son of 
missionaries. It was alleged that a Hawaiian court refused to enforce the terms of the contract. San Francisco Chron- 
icle, 5 April 1882, p.3. 

38 R, TaKAKI, Pau Hana: Plantation Life..., p.57-91. 
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white laborers receive the harshest treatment. A white man came to the Spreckels 
plantation one day and begged work. He was found to be a good workman, and 
was engaged, when he told the following story: 

He had been engaged by one of the missionary gang at wages higher than those at 
which labor afterwards rated. Because of that his employer endeavored by system- 
atic cruelty to make him either run away or kill him ... The well paid laborer was 
therefore directed to roll a heavy stone up and down a hill, in the baking sun, for 
ten hours a day. He finally ran away and was engaged by the Spreckels.39 


The allegations published by the San Francisco Chronicle are also reflected in an ac- 
count by an European resident in Hawaii, who observed in the same year: 


... when it is known to these Norwegians and Portuguese that nothing, absolutely 
nothing, but shameful drudgery and slavish toil under the scorching rays of a ver- 
tical sun, insufficient remuneration, bad, unsuitable food, and a disgraceful status, 
are in store for them on arrival, then the [Hawaiian] government will be obliged to 
seek their serfs elsewhere....4 


So it proved. An attempt to revive the Hawaiian population by recruiting contract 
workers from the similar Pacific Island groups of Kiribati (Gilbert Islands), Vanu- 
atu (New Hebrides) and the Marshall Islands was also unsuccessful.*! The New 
York Tribune argued that many of these workers were recruited against their will 
and that there was little difference between their recruitment and the slave trade.’ 
The experience of these unfortunate recruits mirrored closely that of the Melane- 
sians who were recruited during the same period by the sugar planters of Fiji and 
Queensland. It is not surprising that the Hawaiian sugar planters found the re- 
cruitment of Asian contract workers to be both less controversial and more satis- 
factory. The Hawaiian government negotiated a convention with Japan for the 
recruitment of contract workers. This was to bring nearly 30,000 Japanese to 
Hawaii between 1885 and 1894.43 

As a result the labour force on the plantations, which increased from 3,921 in 
1872 to 20,536 in 1892, became predominantly non-Hawaiian, as the planters 
switched to the employment of Japanese contract labour. In 1882 the planters 
formed the Planters’ Labor and Supply Company to oversee the recruitment of for- 
eign workers and other matters of mutual interest. The native Hawaiians became 
peripheral to the economy of their own country. The number of native Hawaiians 
employed on the plantations fell from 3,299 in 1872 to 1,717 in 1892.44 The native 


39 San Francisco Chronicle, 30 June 1881, p.1. 

40 J.C. ALLARDYCE, Society, Politics and Religion..., p.24-5. 

4l Thid., p.30-6. 

42 New York Tribune, 12 March 1869, p.4. 

43 H, Conroy, The Japanese Frontier in Hawaii, 1868-1898, p.54-65. 

44S La Croix and C. GRANDY, “The Political Instability of Reciprocal Trade...”, p.173; A.L. DEAN, Cooperation 
in the Sugar Industry of Hawati, p.6-9. 
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Hawaiians found the repetitive and boring work of sugar plantation labour dis- 
tasteful.45 

In the twelve years between 1878 and 1890 the non-Hawaiian population of the 
Islands rose by 475% from 10,477 to 49,468. During the same period the number of 
native Hawaiians fell by 20%, from 47,508 to 40,622, as can be seen in Figure 5. A 
sociologist later attributed this absolute decline in the economic and demographic 
position of the native Hawaiians to the fact that they were unable 


... to compete successfully with [Asians] in the lower walks of life, and with Amer- 
icans and Europeans in the higher. Hence they are ground between the upper and 
nether mill-stones of the present industrial system. The juggernaut, if unre- 
strained, will without doubt soon make an end, once for all of the Hawaiian race.46 


Figure 5. Growth of Foreing Population in Hawai, 1800-1900 
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The Anti-American movement, which had emerged during the negotiations for 
the Reciprocity Treaty in 1875, resurfaced in 1884 when negotiations for its exten- 
sion for another seven years were begun with the United States. The United States 
demanded a permanent lease of the Pearl Harbour naval base. King Kalakaua re- 
fused to agree to the United States’ new demands, so the negotiations continued for 
three years. The planters decided that they could not afford to allow this deadlock 
to continue. In 1887, they organised a coup d'etat. They forced King Kalakaua to 
sign the “Bayonet Constitution”, which disenfranchised a large section of the native 
Hawaiian electorate, and enfranchised the majority of the expatriate community.” 
The British Consul wrote on 2 August 1887: 


45 Pacific Commercial Advertiser, 6 May 1904, p.2. 
46 W.B. ELKIN, “An Inquiry Into the Causes.. .”, p.411. 
47 M. TATE, Hawaii: Reciprocity ..., p.197-8. 
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I may ... observe ..., that had not the Island steamers been prevented from leaving 
Honolulu until after the signing of the Constitution, the “lucifer match” might 
have been freely employed against the property of foreigners by the Natives who 
belonged to the King’s party, and a terrible state of things might have ensued.*8 


The British, who had given considerable support to the native Hawaiian national- 
ists, were extremely displeased at the first result of the “Bayonet Constitution”, the 
renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1887 for another seven years, in exchange, for 
exclusive rights to Pearl Harbour. In a further confidential dispatch to the British 
Foreign Secretary on 30 August 1887, the Consul observed: 


There is no doubt that at first ... [the Natives] were taken by surprise. They must 
see that their power is gone, that is to say, that they can no longer control the “for- 
eign element”....49 


The benefits of the treaty to the sugar planters increased as production rose. In 
1875, sugar exports to the United States amounted to 18 million pounds. From then 
onward they rose steadily; by 1880, they were 61 million pounds; by 1885, they were 
170 million pounds; and in 1890 they were 224 million pounds (as can be seen in 
Figures 2 and 4), 7.5% of the total sugar consumed by the United States.50 The Rec- 
iprocity Treaty transformed Hawaii into a mono-crop economy. Between 1883 and 
1889 the number of acres under sugar cultivation rose from about 40,000 acres to 
61,787 acres’! However, Hawaii’s sugar plantations never became as large as some 
of the Cuban plantations of this period? The United States Consul-General in 
Honolulu observed in 1886 that 


„the benefits of reciprocity do not all come to the people of the Islands. The 200 
ships which have cleared from this port during the year were built by American 
shipbuilders and are the property of American citizens. The loss of the treaty is a 
certain loss of the business of these vessels and a large percentage of the capital in- 
vested in them. Two-thirds of the capital invested in plantations and the facilities 
for the production of sugar is the capital of Americans. Three-fourths of the mon- 
ey borrowed for the prosecution of the sugar business in the Islands comes from 
American banks. All the immense investment in the two great [sugar] refineries in 
San Francisco is American. Seventy-five per cent of the insurance on vessels and 
cargoes is placed in American companies...53 


48 TNA, FO58/220, Pacific Islands, Commissioner and Consul in the Sandwich Islands, James Wodehouse, Dis- 
patch No.25, Political and Confidential, 2 August 1887. 

49 Idem, No.29, Political and Confidential, 30 August 1887. 

50 RW. Taussic, “Sugar: A Lesson...”, p.334. 

31 “A History of the Progress of the Sugar Industry...”, p.488-90. 

52 H.P. BALDWIN, “The Sugar Industry...”, p.666. 

53 Planters’ Monthly, 27 (1908), p.494. 
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In 1890, the economic environment which had served to stimulate the growth of 
the sugar industry changed dramatically. The domestic sugar producers lobby in 
the United States succeeded in removing the advantage given to the Hawaiian sug- 
ar planters in 1876. Under the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, sugar was admitted 
free of duty into the United States, while domestic producers were compensated by 
a bounty of 2¢ a pound. The Hawaiian sugar planters did not receive this bounty 
because Hawaii was not part of the United States.>4 

The McKinley Act meant that the Hawaiian sugar planters had to accept the 
open market price for their sugar, like the planters of Cuba, Java, and Brazil. Al- 
though the reduction in the price received for Hawaiian sugar hurt the Islands’ 
economy, it did not result in as great an economic depression as many historians 
have claimed. Indeed, the consumption of Hawaiian sugar in the United States 
continued to increase." Figure 6 shows that output of sugar cane was more or less 
stable during the early 1890s. As F.W. Taussig argued later: 


The hard times that ensued meant, to be sure, not that profits had disappeared, but that 
extravagances of the past were gone. Sugar-growing simply got down to hard pan. But 
heavily-watered plantation stocks shrank, and planters! expenditures could no longer be on 
a recklessly generous scale. It is said, too, that the methods of growing and grinding and ex- 
tracting were vastly improved during those times of pressure and close calculation - not an 
uncommon economic gain in periods of travail.*6 


Figure 6. Sugar Cane Outputs in Pounds, 1891-1900 
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Source: Planters’ Monthly (1908) 


54 M. TATE, The United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom..., p.114. 
55 RW. TAUSSIG, “Sugar: A Lesson...”, p.337-8. 
56 Ibid. 


The change in the fortunes of the sugar industry was coincided with a change in 
the political situation in Hawaii. In 1891, King Kalakaua died and was succeeded 
by his sister, Liliuokalani. She had been alarmed at the growth of American eco- 
nomic and commercial influence during her brother’s reign, which she believed 
would lead to the annexation of Hawaii by the United States, if unchecked. As 
Sereno E. Bishop, an annexationist, was later to observe most Americans failed to 
“apprehend how strong an offshoot of Yankeedom has pushed out into the West- 
ern ocean.” In 1893 S.G. Brock, Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Statistics, reported 
that Americans owned nearly three-quarters of the sugar industry>8 whereas native 
Hawaiians owned less than 1%, as can be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. OWNERSHIP OF HAWAIIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, C. 1892 


Nationality Amount ($) Share (%) 
American 24,735,610 74.17 
British 6,038,130 18.11 
German 2,008,600 6.02 
Native Hawaiian 266,250 0.80 
Other Nationalities 299,100 0.90 
TOTAL 33,347,690 100.00 


Source: U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Commerce of the United States with the Hawaiian Is- 
lands from 1871 to 1892. Washington, 1893, p.13. 


Liliuokalani had opposed the Reciprocity Treaty in 1875, and its renewal in 1887.59 
She came to power determined to exercise the full powers of her office, which her 
predecessors had allowed to lapse, in order to reassert the interests of the native 
Hawaiians at the expense of the expatriate American community. Her first step was 
to re-establish the financial independence of the monarchy, by the enactment of a 
lottery tax. Liliuokalani’s second step was to promulgate a new constitution to over- 
turn the “Bayonet Constitution” which had curtailed the political rights of the na- 
tive Hawaiians. This was important because her ultimate goal was to redress the 
imbalance between the sugar planters and the native Hawaiians. As she later 
wrote: 


The prosperity brought by the reciprocity treaty and the sugar plantations had dis- 
appointed our expectations. The money went into the hands of the few who safely 


SE, BisHop, “How Has Hawaii Become Americanized?”, p.597. 

58 This is similar to an 1889 estimate which suggested that Americans owned 76% of the sugar industry. C. 
SPRECKELS, “The Future of the Sandwich Islands”, p.289. 

59 H.C. ALLEN, The Betrayal of Liliuokalani..., p.216. 

60 U.S. CONG RESS, President’s Message ..., p.206, 563-4. 
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invested in foreign investments and enterprises every dollar of it, save the amount 
of wages paid to foreign and Mongolian [sic] labor.6! 


Liliuokalani’s announcement of the promulgation of a new constitution resulted in 
a political crisis. Her Cabinet advised her not to proceed with this reform, and she 
reluctantly accepted their advice. However, the American sugar planters decided 
that they could not trust Liliuokalani, and that they would never be able to control 
her in the way they had controlled her predecessors. On 16 January 1893, after se- 
curing the support of the pro-annexation United States Consul, John L. Stevens, 
who landed troops from the U.S.S. Boston, her opponents staged a coup d'etat in or- 
der to secure the immediate annexation of Hawaii by the United States. They only 
succeeded because the five hundred Royal Hawaiian soldiers guarding lolani 
Palace were ordered not to fire on the marines from the U.S.S. Boston, whom 
Stevens had placed in front of the poorly armed insurgents. Liliuokalani was forced 
to surrender power after yielding to “the superior force of the United States.” 

Grover Cleveland became President of the United States in March 1893, and im- 
mediately withdrew a treaty with the Provisional Government of Hawaii for the 
annexation of the Islands from the U.S. Senate. Cleveland sent Special Commis- 
sioner James H. Blount to Hawaii to investigate the circumstances that had led to 
the coup d’etat. Blount found that the U.S. Consul had acted without the authority 
of Congress, that the Provisional Government lacked a popular base of support, 
and that the majority of the native Hawaiians were against annexation.® On the 
basis of Blount’s Report, President Cleveland resolved to restore Liliuokalani to 
her throne. 

Cleveland sent a second Commissioner, Albert S. Willis, to Hawaii, to secure the 
restoration of Liliuokalani by peaceful means. However, although Willis‘arrived in 
Hawaii in early November, he did not secure an undertaking from Liliuokalani 
that she would agree to the United States’ conditions for her restoration until mid- 
December. By that time Cleveland’s secret plan for the restoration of Liliuokalani 
had been leaked, and it had become clear that Congress would not agree to the use 
of force to remove from office the illegal Provisional Government. As an important 
part of Cleveland’s plan involved the threat of the use of force, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was able to call his bluff. Thus Cleveland was forced to abandon his plan 
for the restoration of Liliuokalani.® 

In 1894 the McKinley Tariff was superseded by the Wilson-Gorman Tariff, 
which imposed a 40% ad valorem duty on foreign sugar. This, William H. Taylor 
has observed, “placed Hawaii, through the reciprocity treaty, back in the clover of 
high profits, big dividends, inflated land values and soaring stock prices.” Pro- 


6l LiLIUOKALANI, Hawaii's Story..., p.240. 

62 U.S. CONGRESS, President's Message..., p.IX-LCII, 29, 67. 
63 C.W. CALHOUN, “Morality and Spite...”, p.292-310. 
64 W.H. TAYLOR, “The Hawaiian Sugar Industry”, p.24. 
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duction almost doubled between 1894 and 1900 as can be seen in Figure 6. During 
this period speculators like Edward Pollitz, a San Francisco broker, were able to 
make large sums of money through the manipulation of Hawaiian sugar plantation 
stock. Pollitz also helped a Hawaiian sugar planter gain control of the Hawaiian 
Commercial and Sugar Company from the Spreckels family. Claus Spreckels’ sup- 
port for both King Kalakaua and Queen Liliuokalani and opposition to annexation 
meant that most of the Hawaiian sugar planters regarded him as an enemy. How- 
ever, the number of plantations fell from 55 to 52 which is explained by a move to- 
wards the consolidation of the industry, which is also reflected in the formation of 
an industry association, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, in 1895.67 

In 1896, William McKinley was elected President of the United States. Unlike 
Cleveland, McKinley favored the annexation of Hawaii. In 1897, a draft treaty was 
put before the Senate for the annexation of Hawaii. The McKinley Administration 
was unable to secure the two-thirds majority required in the Senate and the House 
for the proposed treaty of annexation. The Administration was forced to convert 
the treaty into a joint resolution which only required a single majority in each 
chamber, which was signed by McKinley on 7 July 1898. As a result, on 12 August 
1898 Hawaii formally became part of the United States. 

It is clear that the impact of the sugar industry on the native Hawaiian commu- 
nity was far from benign. The sugar industry was responsible for the mass immi- 
gration of Asian and European immigrants which resulted in native Hawaiians 
becoming a minority in their own country. Unlike in the British colony of Fiji no 
attempt was made to protect the position of the native population. Most of the 
Americans involved in the sugar industry supported the movement that led to the 
demise of native Hawaiian sovereignty and the annexation of Hawaii by the Unit- 
ed States. Claus Spreckels observed that America already dominated the Hawaiian 
economy, so annexation was unnecessary.” However, the McKinley Tariff Act sug- 
gests otherwise because since the Hawaiian sugar planters were outside the United 
States they did not qualify for the sugar production bounty. The sugar industry was 
not initially responsible for the destruction of native Hawaiian subsistence agricul- 
ture. There was plenty of abandoned land available for cultivation. However, Oso- 
rio has suggested that the ditches constructed in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century cut off the water supply of many native Hawaiian farmers.”! It is also clear 
that the Hawaiian chiefs embraced what is now described as globalisation long be- 
fore the rise of the sugar industry. Sugar cane was not the first commercial agricul- 


65 EH, SEAGRAVE, “Sugar Growing in Hawaii”, p.457-8; Hawaiian Gazette [Semi-Weekly Edition], 4 April 1899, p.1. 
66 J, ADLER, Claus Spreckels..., p.84; C. SPRECKELS, “The Future of the Sandwich Islands”, p.291. 

67 Planters’ Monthly, 21 (1902), p.623-4; A.L. DEAN, Cooperation..., p-10. 

68 TNA, FO331/24, British Consul to Foreign Secretary, Honolulu, 16 September 1897 and 29 October 1897; R. 
BELL, Last Among Equals..., p.33-4. 

69 M. MOYNAGH, Brown or White?..., p.16. 

70 C. SPRECKELS, “The Future of the Sandwich Islands”, p.287-91. 

71 J.K. Osorio, Dismembering Lahui..., p.185. 
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tural crop in Hawaii. There had been an unsuccessful experiment with coffee cul- 
tivation in the 1820s.” It is probable that if sugar cane cultivation had also been un- 
successful, another crop would have eventually succeeded such as the pineapple. It 
is difficult viewing the first 65 years of the Hawaiian sugar industry not to conclude 
that the native Hawaiians were as much, if not more, victims of poor governance 
by their own leaders as they were of the sugar industry, notwithstanding the fact 
that native Hawaiian historian, Noenoe K. Silva, has recently defended the Hawai- 
ian monarchy, and in particular David Kalakaua, against just such charges. As 
Acting British Consul Alexander Simpson reported in 1843: 


... the Chiefs seem to have left caring for the people. Their attention has been 
turned more to themselves and their own aggrandisement and they do not seek the 
welfare of the people as a nation, and therefore they are more oppressed, at the 
present time, than ever they were in ancient times....”4 


So while the sugar industry may have been a necessary condition for the demo- 
8 y y y 

graphic and economic demise of the native Hawaiians it was not a sufficient con- 

dition. 
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